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little enough. In general the Canadian seigniors were
richer in children than in the goods of this world, like
that "gentleman of Beauce who kept to his bed while
his breeches were being patched." There was nothing
of the feudal lord about any of them; the majority
acted merely as land agents. As a consequence there
was not even the shadow of a privileged aristocracy in
Canada. On the contrary: when they did not cultivate
their own lands, the Canadian gentlemen, in order to
live in their modest manors, were compelled to count
on the king's charity, to dabble in furs or indulge in
trade through the agency of intermediaries. For the
majority, the principal means of earning a living was
the career of arms. In the entire seigniorial system a
lack of direction not only brought in its train innumer-
able errors, but in the end compromised the continua-
tion of settlement; too few of the seigniors grasped the
importance of agriculture, too few became leaders of
great enterprises which might have furnished a solid
basis for the Canadian economy. Yet New France
owed to the seigniors a large part of its development.
More often than not the establishment of a seigniory
was not a matter of caprice, a vain pretext to satisfy
a taste for wealth or honours. Most of them took their
role seriously, for example that Pierre Boucher who
desired "to live free from the turmoil of the world . . .
to amass some small substance by lawful means ... to
be useful to the state and to his fellow-citizens ... to do
good to his fellow-men . . . and to help the poor," and
who, at the hour of his death could recall that he had
done everything in his power "to live without re-
proach." "I do not leave you much of this world's
goods," said the patriarch to his eleven children, some